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Winter season cut short as 
Blum axes extension 


The 1992 Winter chinook season on the Columbia River was 
cut short when a federal judge from Portland overturned an exten- 
sion set by Clatsop County District Judge George Cole. 

Washington Director of Fisheries Joe Blum, one of the two 
members of the Oregon Compact, said he could not “in good con- 
science” extend the gillnet season even though the numbers were 
stacked ten-high against him. The pre-season catch limit set by 

‘the compact was almost 8,000 fish, and gillnetters caught less 
than 4,700 chinook during the 10-day season. 

Once again, Columbia River Gillnetters are getting the short 
end of the stick. , 

A more detailed look at this unprecedented winter season be- 

_ gins on page 14. 
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Things are looking up for Bristol Bay ’92... see page 10 
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“Mr. Joe Blum, director of the 

Washington Dept. of Fisheries, 
certainly isn’t worried about my 
future or the future of commercial 
fishermen and their families. 

It seems he’s not really 
interested in the enhancement of 
salmon runs, either, but rather the 
quick advancement of his own 
political career, however short-lived 
and short-sighted that might be.” 


On deck 
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5 Snake River drawdowns: National Marine Fisheries 
Service buckles under to political pressure 
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Things are looking up: Bristol Bay fishermen should 
be prepared for a workout this summer 


Remembering Astoria’s Elmore Cannery: The walls 
come tumbling down at the historic landmark 


The U.S. Coast Guard may swap the navigational 
buoy at the mouth of the river for a smaller one 
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today’s important issues. 
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FoREWORD 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is the pilot of the 
Lower Columbia River Commercial Fishing 


Industry, keeping fishermen and the public in touch with 
The advertisements which 

appear make it possible to publish this paper, and we 
hope you will, in return, patronize and thank the people 
who support our livelihood. 
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Compact denies extension, but Blum’s numbers just don't add up 


When the Columbia River Compact re- 
fused to deny an extension of the 1992 
winter gillnet season at its February 26 
meeting in Portland, new political depths 
were reached. 

I listened as the Oregon Dept. of Fish 
and Wildlife offered lower river gillnet- 
ters a 3-day extension, but needed a sec- 
ond from the Washington seat on the 
Compact, Mr. Joe Blum, to make it offi- 
cial. 

In a clever move, Blum chose not to 
attend the meeting in person, but rather 
was present by phone. I listened for a 
good fifteen minutes on how he could not 
“in good conscience” approve the exten- 
sion, citing his oath of office among oth- 
er nauseating things. 

But his figures just don’t add up. 

Blum said he was worried about too 
many upriver fish being caught. How 
does he figure that? Our catch at that 
point was only 4,686 fish, 4,000 of which 
were Willamette stocks. And the Com- 
pact had already given Gillnetters a sep- 
arate quota of 22,000 Willamette fish, so 
what exactly was he worried about? 

My calculations say that’s barely 
eighteen percent of our total allotment. 
What gives this man the power to make 
these kinds of decisions based on fears 
that have no foundation? It doesn’t make 
any sense. 

The 1992 Willamette run of 104,000 
salmon is expected to be the sixth largest 
in history, yet Gillnetters were stopped 
short before they could even begin to get 
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their fair share, and Blum is the clear cul- 
prit. 

Because of Blum’s blatant shortsight- 
edness, there’s going to be a massive sur- 
plus of Willamette fish at hatcheries on 
the Santiam and the Dexter rivers. The 
state of Oregon will have to sell the ex- 
pected 10-30,000 surplus fish returning 
to these hatcheries, and commercial fish- 
ermen will not benefit at all. 

What kind of system is that? 


“I’ve seen lots of fishery 
directors come and go, and | 
for one can’t wait until this 
one’s gone...” 


To really top things off, we caught 
only 18 wild fish from Idaho’s troubled 
Snake River, and our percentage of up- 
river fish, which mix with Willamette 
stocks, was well below the allowable 
catch limit. Why bother to set limits and 
quotas at all if you’re not going to stick 
by them? 

The upriver spring run is expected to 
be about 71,400 chinook, of which gill- 
netters caught just 216. 

As a Columbia River Gillnetter for the 
past sixty years, I caught only 12 salmon 
this year during the 10-day winter season 
with a 1400-foot-long net. The hundreds 
of seals and sea lions basking near Astor- 
ia surely ate at least four times that many. 
They have become a problem that’s 
quickly becoming out of control, and no- 
body seems to care. 
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Fishermen are completely at their mer- 
cy at night — you can hear them barking 
and chomping away, but you can’t see 
them in the dark. When are Gillnetters 
going to get some relief? Each of these 
enormous mammals consumes about a 
half-dozen salmon a day, while Gillnet- 
ters are lucky to catch that many. 

Sportsfishermen scream about getting 
gillnets off the lower river, when they 
can fish the Willamette until August if 
they want to. 

Count how many days the Gillnetters 
get. And while you’re at it, count the 
fish, too. (Sportsmen catch more.) 

It just doesn’t seem fair that an indus- 
try which puts food on people’s tables 
should be cut off for no good reason. 

I wonder how Mr. Blum can sleep at 
night thinking about the severe economic 
damage he has done to the working peo- 
ple of both Oregon and Washington — 
an estimated $750,000 would have been 
generated if the season extension had 
been allowed. 

But Joe Blum has only one goal in 
mind, and that’s to get gillnets off the riv- 
er regardless of who get hurt. 

He just doesn’t care, and he’s getting 
away with it. 

We all can look forward to the conclu- 
sion of his term of office, which is up 
next year. I have seen lots of fishery di- 
rectors come and go in my time, and I for 
one can’t wait ‘till this one’s gone. 


—Don Riswick 
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SECRETAS 


This year, once again, a small group of 
sports fishermen are joining with the peo- 
ple from the three Portland-area “Larry’s 
Sport Center” stores to move ahead with 
petitions to ban commercial fishing on 
the Lower Columbia River. 

Willamette River runs of spring sal- 
mon are coming back to the Northwest in 
record numbers, and sport fishing suc- 
cess has been very good, with a record 
catch last year of a harvest of more than 
30,000 spring salmon. 

But sports fishermen are never satis- 
fied and continue to attack commercial 
gillnet fishermen, even though we catch 
less than one-third of the sports catch. 
(11,000 in 1991 and only 4,700 in Febru- 
ary 1992.) 

Instead of attacking commercial fisher- 
men, whose harvest does not hurt the 
sports interests or their chances of catch- 
ing a fish, sports fishermen should be 
spending their time and resources work- 
ing on the ever-increasing populations of 
sea lions on the Columbia. 

Sea lions catch more spring salmon 
than the sports and commercial fisheries 
combined. 

Larry’s Sport Centers sponsor a popu- 
lar regional television program called 
“Fishing the West,” during which they 
advertise their products. On this program 
they show you how to catch nice, beauti- 
ful bright fish that most sports fishermen 
would love to catch and keep, but not on 
this program. They use the fish caught as 
a toy, and throw them back into the wa- 
ter. 

Most survive, but many do not. 

So, sports fishermen, before you rush 
down to Larry’s Sport Centers to sign 
that petition to take commercial gillnet 
fishermen off of the Lower Columbia, 
Stop and think. What you really might 
be doing is just opening. the door for 
Treaty fishermen, now fishing above 
Bonneville Dam, to come down to the 
Lower Columbia and the Willamette with 
their set-nets, 

They’ll harvest not only spring sal- 
mon, but also steelhead, which is a com- 
mercial fish to Treaty fishermen. 

So Stop and think before signing any 
petitions. 


—Jack Marincovich 


Health care crisis: Union loses group eligibility 
Blue Cross says 75 percent constituency enrollment is required 


ASTORIA — The Columbia River Fish- 
ermen’s Protective Union has lost its 
group eligibility for its health insurance 
program underwritten by Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield of Oregon, as the company 
has decided the group doesn’t meet its re- 
quirements anymore. 

“It’s a serious situation,” according to 
Dan Roberts of Dan Roberts Insurance, 
the agent representing the union group. 
According to Roberts, unlike many other 
insurance carriers, Blue Cross requires at 
least 75 percent participation among its 
group policies, and the union group does 
not meet that stipulation. 

The union policy coverage began in 
1970 with now-defunct Greater Oregon 
Health Service, which became insolvent 
March 31, 1991. Blue Cross purchased 
all 18,000 or so policies from GOHS on 
April 1 of last year with no pre-existing 
condition disqualifications, but group 
coverage is ending for CRFPU on April 
30, 1992. 

As a consolation, Blue Cross is now 
offering the 25 or so members what it 
calls an “Individual Conversion Plan,” 
available to each union group participant 
without submitting a health statement, for 
about $200-300 per month. 

What each of these plans offers is of 
little use to a family or individual used to 
a solid health insurance major medical 
policy, however, as basic hospitalization 
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Phillip Johnson, 325-5546. 

1991-92 Advisor, 206/795-3920. 
325-2504. 

Alan Takalo, 503/458-6654. 
325-2504; Eldon Korpela, 325-2717. 


Darliss Hyke, 728-3859. 
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Many CRFPU members serve on various agencies and advisory boards. 
Members are encouraged to contact individuals regarding 
specific issues, or call the Union office. 


LOWER RIVER SNAG FUND — Don Riswick, 325-2507; 

PACIFIC FISHERIES MANAGEMENT COUNCIL — Kent Martin, 
PACIFIC MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION — Jack Marincovich, 
OREGON LICENSE LIMITATION BOARD — Roger Jolma, 503/728-2709; 
CLATSOP ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL — Jack Marincovich 


COLUMBIA RIVER GILLNETTERS’ WIVES — Brenda Wall, 458-6614; 


coverage (with benefits of less than $200 
a day) is about all that’s included. 

Regular physician office calls, all lab 
work, emergency room, prescriptions and 
supplies, X-rays, surgery, blood tests, 
mental health care and essentially all out- 
patient care is not covered under these 
conversion plans. 

And to think that Blue Cross says that 
“Blazermania” is one of the few things it 
doesn’t cover. 

Now union group members, many of 
whom are up in age, fear that when they | 
go to apply for regular insurance cover- 
age other than this conversion plan, any 
pre-existing conditions they have will not 
be covered. That means serious things 
like diabetes, asthma, heart disease, can- 
cer, allergies, kidney problems, mental 
health problems and the like may not be 
covered anymore. 

And what’s worse, some members may 
not be accepted at all. “It just doesn’t 
seem fair that they can do this, it’s like 
they’re throwing us out on the street,” 
said one member. 

Kate Wellesten, clinical social worker 
at Good Samaritan Hospital in Portland, 
agrees it isn’t at all unusual for big insu- 
rance companies to place “riders” on new 
applicants, even if they were with the 
same company previously. 

There are no laws or regulations in 
place which protect the policyholder. 
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Power companies apply 
pressure, convince Corps 


to stop drawdowns 


Test water drawdowns by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers at two dams on Idaho’s 
Snake River system this spring have uncov- 
ered a varied assortment of unusual items, in- 
cluding a crashed airplane, stolen cars and 
even a dead body. 

They've also uncovered intense arguments 
among river users over the effects of long- 
term Snake drawdowns. 

Responding to political pressure from hy- 
droelectric companies and other interests, the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service have now de- 
cided that no additional drawdowns will oc- 
cur, even before it is known if they are 
effective or not. 

For the first time in more than 17 years, the 
Snake River flowed free in March and April 
between the Lower Granite Dam and Lewis- 
ton, Idaho 32 miles upstream, with the hopes 
of guiding more young salmon through their 
treacherous journey to the Pacific during their 
annual spring migration. 

“There is evidence to show that, at least up 
to a certain point, flow helps to improve the 
survival of juvenile fish as they move through 
the system,” says Sarah Wik, Army Corps of 
Engineers biologist. 

But powerful opponents like the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration have decided they 
want nothing to do with the idea, and have 
persuaded the Corps and the NMFS to nip the 
drawdown tests in the bud. 

But Idaho Gov. Cecil Andrus is quite dis- 
appointed with the decision, and sees the wa- 
ter drawdowns as the last and only chance to 
save Snake River salmon. “It’s the only way 
we'll be able to do it,” he says. 
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Support your Union 
-jOin CREPU? 


One need not look very far to see the dark shadows of picket signs all 
over the Northwest, and even the entire country. 
Now more than ever, Unions are playing a big part in 
many people’s lives, and many of us depend on them to 
support, organize and strengthen our 
continued way of life. 















The Columbia River Fishermen’s Protective Union 
would like to remind Lower Columbia commercial fishermen that, 
like many organizations, we depend solely upon annual 
membership dues to keep us afloat and in touch with the many 
important issues facing the commercial 
fishing industry inthe 1990s. 


We’ve been making a difference, but now more than ever, it’s 
clear we do need a union that represents fishermen! 
Things are happening quickly, and we must 
keep up or we'llsurely lose ground. 


Attend meetings — we’ve been making some waves and we need 
to continue to be heard! 







Yearly dues to CRFPU are $150, and include 
an annual subscription to the 


Columbia River Gillnetter. 


Use the clip-out on page 30. 


Ee ae 
Sean py 


Thank you for your support! 
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Fish and politics: there's no shortage of news 


Nineteen ninety-two has been a tumul- 
tuous year for the commercial fishing 
industry, and there’s certainly no short- 
age of news. 

A barrage of anti-fish harvest legisla- 
tive bills were presented during the 1991- 
92 Washington session, including one 
from anti-fishing Sen. Dean Sutherland, 
but after long and intense debate, none 
passed. 

Sutherland’s bill, SB6385, which 
would have banned fishing for wild 
salmon in the Pacific Ocean, the Colum- 
bia River and the marine waters of Wash- 
ington state, was stalled in committee. 

Washington Sen. Linda Smith, R- 
Vancouver, introduced Senate Bill 6047, 
a bill which would have significantly re- 
duced the number of commercial fishing 
licenses on the Columbia by imposing a 
poundage fee and a minumum catch re- 
quirement for license renewal applicants. 

Under the original version of the bill, 
fishermen would have had to catch at 
least 1,000 pounds per year to have their 
license renewed, which, it was hoped, 
would help to reduce the number of inac- 
tive licensed fishermen not contributing 
to the fishery. 

Several versions of the bill surfaced, 
but even in its diluted final form, which 
did not include any license reduction stip- 
ulation, the bill failed to pass. 

The last version, which was actually 
supported by many commercial fishing 
groups including Salmon for All, called 
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for a task force of commercial fishermen 
to study the situation on their own, and 
present its recommendations to the Legis- 
lature next year. But it too failed to get 
enough votes. 

Then came the bill from Washington’s 
Northwest Gillnetters Association, which 
called for mandatory and voluntary Co- 
lumbia River license buyouts using state- 
mandated federal funds. This proposal 
sent mass shockwaves throughout the 
legislative session, and a total of 17 
amendments by other legislators quickly 
followed. 

The NGA was acting independent of 
other Northwest commercial fishermen 
associations, however — many of which 
feel the group did more harm than good 
to the industry as a whole. 

Bob Eaton, Executive Director of Sal- 
mon for All, says he is encouraging the 
fishing industry to pursue the basic con- 


cepts of the final version of SB6047, 
which he says have merit and support, 
unlike the out-of-the-blue and off-the- 
wall NGA proposal. 

“The industry needs to take an inde- 
pendent, pro-active stance and develop a 
working plan,” he says. “We can do 
more.” 

Eaton says there are several exciting 
prospects for enhancing future salmon 
runs to consider, including Youngs Bay 
and the possibility of a salmon smolt- 
raising course and facility at the Tongue 
Point Job Corps Center. : 

Also, the Bonneville Power Admini- 
stration is considering buying the old 
OreAqua salmon hatchery in Springfield, 
a $10 million project that could return 
$30 million into Oregon’s economy. 

“We know we can raise a lot of fish 
here on the Lower Columbia,” Eaton 
says. 
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We Appreciate the Support of 
our Associate Members 


for 1992 — Thank You! 


Want to join us? 
We would love to have you! 


Associate Member donations 
begin at just $50 per year, and are tax-deductible. 
For more information, please call or visit 


CRFPU 
322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 503 325-2702 





Seal alarm protects 
salmon, warns dolphins 


Not only are seals and sea lions becoming a 
serious problem for commercial fishermen, 
farm fishermen are also experiencing heavy 
damage from these fish-loving mammals. 

A new alarm designed to stop seals from in- 
vading salmon cages on fish farms has been 
installed on several European fish farm opera- 
tions with much success. 

The compact, cylindrical device, invented 
by Englishman Roger Flude, has yet to be 
commercially marketed. 

Grey and common harbor seals have long 
plagued the salmon-farming industry in Brit- 
ain and Scotland. A single animal has been 
known to kill 200 salmon in just one night. 

This new alarm exploits the seal’s sensitive 
ultrasonic hearing by programming the alarm 
to emit a staggered pattern of high-pitched 
whistles that seals can hear within 300 yards 
of the device. 


Have you moved? 


Because of increased mail- 
ing costs, it is important that 
we have your current ad- 
dress, otherwise we cannot 
guarantee delivery of future 
issues of the Columbia 
River Gillnetter. 

If you would like to contin- 
ue receiving the Columbia 
River Gillnetter, please 
send your new address and 
zip code. to CRFPU, using 
this clip-out, to make sure 
you don’t miss an issue! 


New address: 


Old address: 








Thank you! 
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The dammed Columbia: They knew it all along 








A fisheries biologist said how it should have been done more than fifty years ago 


Taken from an address given at an annual salmon 
conference in Seattle, March 1940 


It has been calculated that the annual income of the fisheries of 
the Columbia River is approximately $10,000,000, and the total 
value to the economic structure of the nation exceeds $15,000,000. 
In order to maintain this important industry every precaution must be 
taken to perpetuate this important food resource. 

This major industry on the Columbia River had its inception in 
1866, when Hapgood Hume and Company established a cannery at 
Eagle Cliff, Washington. In the years that followed, that industry 
developed rapidly. In 1883 there were 39 canneries operated, and at 
no time since has the number of canneries been exceeded during a 
single fishing season. Eleven canneries were operating during the 
season of 1939. 

The commercially important salmonoid fishes of the Columbia 
are the chinook, blueback, silver and chum salmon, as well as the 
steelhead trout. The spring chinook, blueback and steelhead 
form some of the most desirable stock of fish ascending the riv- 


these fish retrun from the ocean to their parent streams, it is evident 
that they must have access to the spawning grounds from which 
they came in order to reproduce their species. If a spawning tribu- 
tary is blocked and salmon cannot utilize the area below the bar- 
rier, these fish will surely perish unless some means of salvage is 
undertaken. 

In order to perpetuate these runs of salmon and steelhead that 
were faced with destruction at Grand Coulee, a permanent plan 
of artificial propagation was formulated to foster and maintain 
these runs of fish. Briefly, this plan is as follows: 

Since it was impossible to install trapping devices at Grand 
Coulee it was decided to trap the adults during their spawning mi- 
gration in the fish ladders at Rock Island Dam near Wenatchee, 
Wash. From Rock Island Dam the adult fish will be transported to 
the holding ponds at the hatchery on Icicle Creek in which to ri- 

pen, after which the eggs will be taken. The eggs are to be hatched 
either at the Icicle Creek Hatchery or at the substations located on 
the Entiat, Mothow and Okanogan rivers. The young fish will then 


er. A portion of the runs of those three species spawn in the 
high tributaries of the Upper Columbia. It has been estimated 
by biologists of the Bureau of Fisheries that 90 percent of the 
salmon passing Rock Island Dam spawn in the tribuatries of 
the Columbia above the site of Grand Coulee Dam. 

For many decades the tributaries of the Columbia have been 
hamessed for irrigation, power and industrial purposes. One of 
the first attempts at irrigation in easter Washington was in 


be planted in these streams, all of which enter the Columbia below 
Grand Coulee. 

During the season of 1939, construction of the dam had progressed 
to such a point that it was no longer possible for the migratory fish to 
go beyond it. Also, the permanent program of artificial propagation de- 
vised to care for the runs was inoperative because of legal difficulties 
in obtaining sites for hatcheries. Therefore, an emergency salvage pro- 
gram was planned to handle the runs during hatchery construction. 


1867. The dams constructed in those early years were probably 
built of rocks or logs and since the demand for water was not 
heavy, high dams for diverting water were not necessary. Rapid 
devlopement in agriculture and increased demands for electrical 
power necessitated the erection of larger barriers to harness the 
streams for this dual use. 

Today, there is under construction in the Upper Columbia River 
one of the largest dams in the world, the Grand Coulee Dam. The 


height of the dam from the base of its foundation to its superstructure 
will be 553 feet. There will be a 330 foot spill at the structure, this 
height being the distance from the water level below the dam to the 


crest of the spillway. 

The great height of Coulee and the turbulence below it were fac- 
tors which eliminated the construction of fish-protective devices at 
the barrier. Since 90 percent of the salmon passing Rock Island Dam 
spawn in the tributaries above Grand Coulee, and since they are 
now blocked off from their parent streams, it was apparent that a 
part of this major food resource was threatened by the construc- 
tion of Grand Coulee Dam. 

Salmon and steelhead are anadromous fishes, that is, they 
spend part of their lives in the ocean and retum to fresh water to 
spawn. The young blueback, spring chinook and steelhead re- 
main in fresh water a year or more before they start their down- 
stream journey to the ocean. It is a proven fact that these species 
retum from the ocean with a great degree of certainty to spawn 
in the tributaries in which they were hatched, or reared. Since 


Since no hatcheries were available it was necessary to plan this pro- 
gram whereby the fish could spawn naturally. The run could not be 
allowed to reach Grand Coulee because they could neither pass the 

dam nor be trapped or removed from the river below it. All of the 

necessary equipment for trapping and hauling, to be used in con- 
nection with the permanent program, was ready to handle the run 

in 1939. 

Trapping devices had been installed in the fish ladders at 
Rock Island to intercept the fish on their spawning migration, 
and specially-built fish trucks were at hand to transfer the fish 
to the holding ponds at Icicle Creek. These facilities were used 
in the emergency program to trap and haul the fish to the We- 
natchee and Entiat rivers, Nason Creek, and to Wenatchee and 

Osoyoos lakes. Those streams and lakes are known to be suita- 

ble for the species thus transplanted from information secured 

through the stream surveys conducted by the Columbia River In- 
vestigation. 
Here follows a brief account of the emergency salvage opera- 

tions conducted in 1939: 

Rock Island Dam is owned and operated by the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company, and located about 12 miles downriver 
from Wenatchee. There are three fish ladders at the dam, commonly 
known as the east, middle and west ladders, into which trapping de- 
vices were installed to catch the fish as they ascended the ladders on 
their journey upstream. There are three principal compartments in 
each trap, the collecting pool, the brail and the elevator or fish hoist. 





As ihe fish ascend the ladders, they are led to the collecting pool, 
then to the brail, and from there into the elevator from which they 
are loaded into the specially-built tank trucks. 

The collecting pool was used in separating the blueback from the 
chinook during the period when the run of bluebacks appeared at the 
dam. The peak run of this species occurs at about the same time as 
the chinook. Since the blueback enter lakes on their spawning mi- 
gration it was necessary to segregate the blueback from the chi- 
nooks in hauling operations. 

Blueback and chinook alike were trapped in the collecting pool. 
The blueback, which only average about 2.5 pounds, were then al- 
lowed to enter the brail through a picket section, known as separ- 
ating pickets. The spacing between these pickets was 2.5 inches, 
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in which they are planted. Flow control valves are operated 
from the cab of the truck, permitting the adjustment of water 
circulated through the system to obtain the necessary change in 
water temperature during the fish hauls. The compartment in 
which the cooling coils are located has a capacity for 1200 
pounds of ice. As an aid in regulating the water temperature in 
the truck, cork was used to insulate the entire exposed surface 
of the fish and ice compartments. 

Picket racks, or weirs, were constructed in the streams and at 
the outlets of the lakes to prevent the transplanted fish from wan- 
dering downstream and back into the Columbia again. 

Constant observations were made and records kept during the 
season’s transplanting operations, which included the spawning 








enabling only the blueback an other smaller fish to swim 
through. The chinooks were retained in the holding pool until 
the blueback had been unloaded from the brail, then the picket 
section was removed and the chinooks entered the brail to be 
loaded in the trucks and hauled to the streams. 

Prior to loading the fish into the elevator, the grilled floor of 
the brail is raised to the proper height, thus concentrating the 
fish near the elevator tunnel, through which they swim into the 
elevator bucket. 

The fish enetering the elevator are enumerated by species 
and as soon as the desired load has been counted in, the load is 
hoisted to the truck platform where the fish, plus some 500 gal- 
lons of water, are discharged into the fish compartment of the 
truck containing an equal amount of water. 


activities of the fish after liberation. Briefly, this work entailed the 

following: 

The fish were enumerated by species when loaded, and the num- 
ber of each species liberated in the streams was recorded. The tem- 
perature, pH, alkalinity, carbon dioxide and oxygen content of the 
water in the fish trucks was determined prior to their departure from 
Rock Island. These chemical analyses were repeated upon the arrival 
of the trucks at the unloading stations. 

Similar analyses of the waters in the streams and lakes into which 
the fish were planted were made. Observers at the weirs noted condi- 

tions at these locations, and constant observations were made by bi- 
ologists of the Bureau of conditions on the lakes and streams. The 
field personnel recorded the mortality of the fish during hauling 
operations and the mortality of the fish in the streams and lakes 


During the season, eight specially-built fish trucks were used to 
transport the fish to the streams and lakes below Grand Coulee Dam 
from the fish traps at Rock Island. The fish compartment in each 
truck has a capacity of 1000 gallons of water, circulated by a gaso- 
line-engine-driven centrifugal pump. There are two such auxiliary 
motors and pumps installed on each truck. The water in the fish com- 
partment is aerated by injector tubes entering a venturia in the pump 
discharge pipe. 

Ice storage cooling systems on the trucks reduce the temperature 
of the water in which the fish are hauled to nearly that of the steam 


prior to spawning. 

Observations were also made of the spawning activities of 
the fish, which included such data: The amount of spawning 
area required for a pair of spawning salmon, the development 
of the eggs and the growth of the fish after hatching. 

The transportation of fish from Rock Island Dam com- 
menced on May 1 and terminated December 9. 

Spring chinook and steelhead were hauled to Nason Creek 
from May 1 until June 21. The first load of fish transplanted 

Continued on page 30 





Bristol Bay 1992: Things are looking up 


Although you never know what’s going to 
happen on Alaska’s wild and crazy Bristol 
Bay, gillnetters here can look forward to a 
much brighter picture in 1992, and it couldn’t 
come at a better time for many struggling fish- 
ermen. 

After last year’s striking debacle, gillnetters 
on the bay were beginning to wonder if things 
were ever going to return to normal. “We 
didn’t have our hopes set very high,” said one 
gillnetter. Especially after being offered just 
50 cents a pound last season, fishermen had 
reason to be concerned. 

But this year, things appear to be looking 
up. 

“Sockeye salmon fishermen should be 
poised for a major payback this year,” says a 
large Seattle-based Alaska salmon exporter 
which claims that Japan is experiencing a se- 
rious, “full-blown, red-fleshed salmon short- 
age.” 

That’s good news for Bristol Bay gillnet- 


ters, whose ruby-red sockeye is unquestiona- 
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bly preferred by the Japanese. 

The news comes after last season, when the 
Japanese said they could get all the fish they 
wanted from other sources, and paid only 70 
cents per pound for Bristol Bay reds — and 
wanted to pay only 50 cents at the beginning 
of the summer. 

But low production numbers and virulent 
strains of diseases have taken heavy tolls on 
fish farms all over the world — especially in 
Norway’s fjords — and the Japanese suddenly 
find themselves looking at prized Alaska red 
salmon as the only game in town. 

And they are prepared to pay for it. 

Industry analysts say prices of $1.00 to 
$1.25/lb or higher should be expected this 
season. 

To add to the excitement, there’s going to 
be lots of fish. The Alaska Dept. of Fish and 
Game says nearly 40 million red salmon will 
return to the bay this year, about the same as 
last year. Only in 1983 and 1989 have more 
fish made their way back through the cold wa- 


ters of the Bering Sea, so fishermen should be 
prepared for a workout. 

Although the ADF&G hasn’t had much 
success at predicting the size of the run in the 
past, this year biologists have boosted the pre- 
diction by 35 percent to try to compensate for 
their tendency to underestimate. 

“We should be a litcle bit closer this year,” 
said one fisheries spokesperson. 

Predictions are calling for a 25-30 million 
total catch on the bay, with the Naknek/ 
Kvichak district, traditionally a top producer, 
taking the lion’s share of about 9-12 million 
salmon. 

Last year’s catch of over 26 million was the 
fourth largest in history, despite a bitter, 
lengthy strike which had scores of fishermen 
on the beach watching millions of fish go by 
until the 4th of July. 

The price of Bristol Bay drift permits is also 
reflecting the optimism, as prices for permits- 
only are beginning to quickly approach and 


surpass the $200,000 mark. 
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FAIRBANKS — Salmon sampled at Alas- 
ka seafood processing plants contained as 
much as 500 times fewer bacteria than the 
standard used by Consumer Reports to dis- 
tinguish good and bad seafood quality, ac- 
cording to scientists at the University of 
Alaska Fairbanks who conducted a study 
on four species of Alaska finfish. 

Consumer Reports, in its February issue, 
blasts the quality and safety of U.S. sea- 
food, citing high levels of spoilage-causing 
bacteria and cancer-causing PCBs contami- 
nating salmon, swordfish, catfish, whitefish, 
flounder and sole sampled in retail markets 
in Chicago and New York. 

The report found serious seafood quality 
shortcomings in stores, fish markets and 
other places where consumers buy seafood. 

While spoilage-causing bacteria may 
plague seafood sold in U.S. retail markets, 
seafood processed in Alaska, where 50 per- 
cent of U.S. fish landings occur, is exported 
from Alaska with low levels of bacteria. 

“Our study indicates that Alaska seafood 
processors are doing a good job of main- 
taining quality in their operations,” said Dr. 
Brian Himelbloom, author of the study. Hi- 
melbloom is a seafood microbiologist at the 
UAF School of Fisheries and Ocean Sci- 
ences at Kodiak. 

Himelbloom and fellow researchers Ei- 
leen Brown and Dr. Jong Lee tested 33 
pink and sockeye salmon, 20 halibut, seven 
pollock and nine cod processed at seven 
seafood processing plants in Kodiak and on 
the Kenai Peninsula during 1989. They sur- 
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Despite report, Alaska seafood is safe _ 


veyed levels of naturally-occurring bacteria 
and coliform bacteria found on fish after 
processing. The study was funded by a 
$44,000 grant from the Alaska Sea Grant 
College Program. Their findings were pub- 
lished in the September/October 1991 issue 
of the Journal of Food Science. 

For every species, the UAF study re- 
vealed bacteria levels far below the mini- 
mum standard used by Consumer Reports to 
judge the quality of seafood. Fish with more 
than 500,000 colonies of bacteria per gram 
were considered low quality. Fish with bac- 
teria levels below this benchmark were 
considered to be of good quality. 

Pollock fillets had the highest bacteria 
count — 89,000 bacteria per gram — of 
the samples tested. Cod fillets had 64,000 
bacteria per gram, while dressed halibut 
had the fewest bacteria, just 180 per gram. 

Salmon fared well, too. Dressed pink and 
sockeye salmon had just 910 bacteria per 
gram, more than 500 times fewer than the 
Consumer Reports benchmark. 


Many species of bacteria are found natu- 
rally on fish. Most are harmless. Some 
cause fish to spoil, while others, such as 
Moraxella, appear to actually benefit the 
quality of the fish. 

“By far the most common bacteria found 
on unprocessed fish we tested was Moraxel- 
la,” said Himelbloom. “It is most common 
in the slime coating the outside skin of the 
fish, and may help fish reduce friction with 
the water. It doesn’t seem to be associated 
with fish spoilage. Rather, we think it may 
be an indicator of freshness,” he added. 

Still, researchers did find areas for im- 
provement at some plants. The study cited 
fish flesh and skin fragments left on pro- 
cessing equipment as a major source of con- 
taminating microorganisms in fish fillets. 
Microbial counts increased 40 times when 
fillets came into contact with fragments left 
on plastic conveyor belts. 

For more information, contact the Alas- 
ka Sea Grant College Program at 907/474- 
6707. 
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Blessing of the fleet 
marks river celebration 


The picturesque Astoria waterfront be- 
came the backdrop for a special spring- 
time boat parade and “Blessing of the 
Fleet” ceremony sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia River Bicentennial Commission 
on Sunday, May 10. 

Commercial and recreational vessels 
alike took part in the festive event, one of 
several activities which included a benefit 
walk and a salmon bake planned by the 
commission to mark the 200-year anni- 
versary of the discovery of the mighty 
Columbia River by Capt. Robert Gray in 
1792. 

The parade began near the West End 
mooring basin in Astoria, with the pro- 
cession continuing steadily upriver to the 
Columbia River Maritime Museum for 
the special Blessing of the Fleet ceremo- 
ny. 

A giant circle was formed by the wa- 
tercraft, and a U.S. Coast Guard helicop- 
ter dropped floral wreaths on the water in 
the center of the fleet to mark the bless- 
ing, while parade participants threw col- 
orful flowers in the water at this time as 
well. 

“Tt was a beautiful tribute to mariners!” 
said one spectator. 

Complimentary overnight moorage 


_was provided at the Astoria, Warrenton 


and Hammond mooring basins for out-of- 
town participants. 

The river celebration brought thou- 
sands of visitors to the North Coast to 
mark the event. 
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Let’s talk about Snag Pulling 


Many Columbia River fishermen are enjoying fishing in waters free of snags. 
The waters are clear because a few fishermen, usually the same, have taken the 
time to remove the snags to reduce gear damage. 

We hire divers, make new snag nets, and apply to the state for snag permits. 
We also have set up a Lower River Snag fund at the Astoria First Interstate 
Bank, under the signatures of Phil Johnson and Don Riswick. We ask fisher- 
men from Tongue Point to the bar to pay $50 per year in dues, tax deductible. 

It is unfair for a few fishermen to shoulder the responsibility of 
keeping the lower river clear of snags, and our program cannot continue without 
your help. Many fishermen have never been out snagging, so here’s a chance 
to contribute. 

On page 32 is a special clipout to send in your dues. Don’t put 
it off any longer — join the “snag club” today. 


ATTENTION YOUNGS RIVER FISHERMEN: A snag fund has 
also been started for your fishery. Fish buyers have receipt books to take the 
$20 yearly dues. 
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Federal judge stops extension of winter gillnet season 


Salmon for All flexes its muscles with restraining order, but 10-day season stands 


A 10-day winter gillnet season on the 
Lower Columbia River ended as original- 
ly scheduled at noon Friday, February 28, 
with gillnetters landing only about 4,700 
winter chinook, well below the pre- 
season catch forecast of 8,000 fish set by 
the Columbia River Compact. 

“They stopped us just as the fish were 
starting to show,” said one Clatskanie 
gillnetter. “It’s so typical of the way this 
fishery is managed,” he added. 

Clatsop County District Judge George 
Cole granted a restraining order on Feb. 
28 at the request of Salmon for All and 
the Columbia River Fishermen’s Protec- 
tive Union, extending the river season 
three more days. 

The victory was short-lived, however, 
when U.S. District Court Judge Malcom 
W. Marsh of Portland overturned the ex- 
tension the next day by telephone. (Marsh 
serves on the federal court which controls 
and oversees the Columbia River Fish 
Management Plan in which Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and five Northwest In- 
dian tribes participate.) 

And it was Washington Fisheries Di- 
rector Joe Blum who spearheaded this de- 
cision, asking Washington Assistant At- 
torney General Robert Costello to seek a 
Stay of action through the federal courts. 

Blum vehemently opposed the season 
extension, even after Oregon Fish and 
Wildlife Director Randy Fisher, Oregon’s 
seat on the Compact, approved it. Blum 


said he was worried about the actual 
strength of the run, and about the inciden- 
tal taking of sturgeon. 

But fishermen know the beginning of 
March is when winter chinook tradition- 
ally start to enter the river, and Joe Blum 
knows it, too. That’s why he didn’t want 
the gillnetters on the river. 


“They stopped us just 
as the fish were starting 
to show” 


Past seasons have reflected this, as gill- 
netters rarely get to dip their nets in the 
water in the month of March. Last year, 
fishing ended March 1, just as fishermen 
were beginning to enjoy their best catch- 
es of the season. Gillnetters landed more 
than 13,000 winter chinook during the 
13-day 1991 run. 

In 1990, Columbia River Gillnetters 
caught nearly 19,000 chinook, the sec- 
ond-best catch on record. 

Blum said he was also concerned about 
the number of upriver fish caught, but of 
the 4,686 salmon landed by gillnetters 
this year, just 216 were upriver-bound 
fish. Only 18 were thought to be wild 
fish from the endangered Snake River 
system. 

The impact on upriver fish was only 
.32 percent, well under the Compact- 
approved 1.5 percent. 

“We weren’t even a third of the way 
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there yet,” said Bob Eaton, Executive Di- 
rector of Astoria-based Salmon for All. 
Eaton said SFA wouldn’t have asked for 
an extension at all if catch statistics 
showed high numbers of upriver salmon 
were being caught, and that just wasn’t 
the case. 

Of the 4,686 fish caught, about 4,000 
were Willamette River stock. The Com- 
pact had set an additional limit quota for 
Willamette fish of 22,000, while sports- 
fishermen had a much more generous 
38,500 fish quota from the projected 
104,000 total Willamette run. 

Eaton estimated that three more days 
of fishing could have generated about 
$750,000 for the local economy, which 
surely could have used a shot in the arm. 

Eaton said SFA’s option was to re- 
open the season on March 3, then closely 
monitor the catch and shut it down when 
fishermen reached the already-set 1.5 per- 
cent upriver impact limit. 

“The season closed just because Joe 
Blum doesn’t want gillnetters to get a fair 
share. There are no facts to support him,” 
said one Astoria fisherman. 

Because the two-member Compact 
was divided over the extension, the 10- 
day gillnet season was left standing as 
originally set, and that’s when SFA attor- 
ney Thane Tienson stepped in to obtain 
the restraining order. 

Fishermen received an average of $3 
per pound for chinook this season. 
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Moving ahead on West End Expansion 


West End Mooring Basin Planned Improvements 


¢ More than $800,000 in improvements are now underway at the 
Port of Astoria’s West End Mooring Basin. 


¢ New floats are now being installed that will expand the boat basin’s 
berth capacity from 241 to 350. 


© Dredging of the basin for the reconfigured float system is complete. 


¢ New shore power and potable water stations 
are available at all boat slips. 


¢ Four gangway accesses to the basin make it easier to get to boats. 


Construction of a new shoreside restroom facility at the 
East End Mooring Basin has begun, with additional parking 
and boat ramp improvements planned for later this year. 
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Larry’s stores tout 
anti-gillnet petitions 


Larry’s Sport Center, a Portland-area 
sporting goods establishment owned by 
longtime anti-gillnet advocate Larry and 
Guy Schoenborn, is urging its customers 
through quarter-page major newpaper ad- 
vertisements to come in and sign yet 
another Oregon initiative petition to get 
gillnets off the Columbia River below 
Bonneville Dam. 

The initiative calls for the elimination 
of gillnetting on the Lower Columbia 
from January 1 through August 31, and 
would require river harvests to be carried 
out “by the most selective means possi- 
ble,” which, by the way, means sports- 
fishermen. 

Some 67,000 signatures are needed by 
July 2 to put this initiative on the Novem- 
ber ballot. So far, only Larry’s Sport Cen- 
ters are displaying petitions, but paid 
signature gatherers may be hired. 

Oregonians need to know that Colum- 
bia River gillnets are not the miles-long, 
indiscriminate curtains of death Larry and 
Guy would like you to believe. 

In fact, most non-targeted fisheries, in- 
cluding sturgeon and steelhead, come 
into the boats alive and are immediately 
released back to the water unscathed. 

Larry and his constituents would like 
everyone to think our gillnets are just like 
the 30-miles-long driftnets set out by the 
Japanese, Taiwanese and South Koreans 
on the high seas, and nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Continued on page 21 
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Pacific Ocean fisheries face sharply restricted seasons 


Both recreational and commercial fish- 
ermen in the Pacific Ocean are facing 
severely limited fishing time this sum- 
mer, the result of record low numbers of 
salmon. Some areas on the Oregon and 
California coasts won’t see any fishing at 
all. 

The Pacific Fishery Management 
Council, which sets fishing seasons off 
the Oregon, Washington and California 
coasts, considered an outright ban on 
coho and chinook fishing in 1992. 

The PFMC is estimating that only 
about 653,000 coho are meandering 
about the coast, compared to the 2 mil- 
lion present in 1991. 

That means just 200-350,000 coho 
would be allowed for harvest between 
commercial and sports fishermen this 
year, significantly less than the 544,000 
harvested last summer. 

The ODF&W says chinook popula- 
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tions in the ocean are also depressed, par- 
ticularly on the Rogue River in Oregon 
and the Klamath on the California coast. 
Fish hatcheries also saw record low num- 
bers of coho return last year. 

Of special concern to fisheries officials 
are spawning escapement goals, which 
have not been met on Oregon wild coho 
runs for the last five years, or on Califor- 
nia Valley chinook stocks (including the 
Sacramento River) for the last two years. 

Even with no sports or commercial 
fishing seasons this year near the Kla- 
math River in northern California, es- 
capement goals won’t be met. 

A proposed hydroelectric dam on the 
Sacramento would not offer much hope 
for future stocks, either. 

Under the restrictive PFMC plan, com- 
mercial fishermen once again bear the 
brunt of harvest cuts. Trollers south of 
Cape Falcon can expect to catch no more 
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than 55,000 coho this year, which sharply 
contrasts with the 1991 harvest of 
390,000. Sportsmen south of the cape, 
meanwhile, would catch some 178,000, 
down from 259,000 last year. 

North of Cape Falcon, commercial 
fishermen can catch only 18,100 coho 
and 42,100 chinook, while sports fisher- 
men will harvest some 67,500 coho and 
10,000 chinook. 

Treaty fishermen won’t feel the pinch 
of the harvest restrictions nearly as hard 
as other fisheries. Indian tribes would be 
allowed some 70,000 coho, down just 
slightly from 80,000 in 1991, and some 
33,000 chinook, about the same as last 
year. 

The grim forecast has more than one 
commercial fisherman already feeling the 
pinch. “I’ll be a former salmon troller, 
and a future welfare recipient,” said one 
Garibaldi fisherman. 
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The crew at Astoria 
Marine wishes Bristol Bay 
Fishermen a great season! 
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A Reader’s Story: Sea lions are out of control 


It seems that as the educational pro- 
cesses of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing reach out to attain new goals, some- 
where in the process it seems what is 
close at hand suddenly becomes out of 
focus. 

As an example, our Fish and Wildlife 
“experts” seemingly are placing the 
blame for reduced salmon runs on bad 
logging practices, run-off of farm manure 
liquids, chemical fertilizers, overgrazing 
of federal range lands, etc, etc, etc, also 
dams and poorly-engineered fish ladders. 

But never a word about the thousands 
of worthless seals and sea lions that have 
taken up residence in the Columbia River 
and its estuary, eating salmon runs as fast 
as they come into the Columbia River, 
and those inside the main river take care 
of the salmon coming down to the sea. 

These “blubbery masses” (sea lions) 
are said to eat between 35 to 40 salmon 
each per day. Also the hooded mergans- 
er, I was told by an old hunter 50 years 
ago who said he shot one and found over 
a hundred minnows in its food- 
processing apparatus. But these “worth- 
less creatures” are still protected — con- 
sidered endangered! 

A few years ago a sea lion called Hers- 
chel, along with his harem, lay just out- 
side the Lake Washington locks in Seat- 
tle and gulped a very endangered 
steelhead run nearly as fast as it arrived 
at the locks. Our concerned Fish and 
Wildlife people tried to run Herschel off 
with firecrackers, but to no avail. 
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Finally, one bright boy decided to live- 
trap them and take them to the Long 
Beach area, just a short distance from the 
Columbia Estuary, hoping, I suppose, 
that their problems were over and they 
would let the Columbia River commer- 
cial fishermen use them for a while, if 
not permanent. But, no soap. 

Old Herschel and his gals wheeled 
around and went back to the Lake Wash- 
ington Locks. So much hard work and 
careful planning by Fish and Wildlife 
down the tube. 

Recently, on an Astoria radio station, 
an old Columbia River commercial fish- 
erman said there were over 300 sea lions 
using the South Jetty for a rookery. A 
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year or so ago, an old acquaintance of 
mine, a lifetime Puget Island gillnetter, 
told me he counted over 50 seals between 
Puget Island and Longview he could see 
from the highway one morning. I under- 
stand they are in the Cowlitz, Grays Riv- 
er and Naselle. 

The Fishermen’s Wharf in San Fran- 
cisco is said to be so overloaded near to 
the point of sinking by these huge masses 
of blubber. I suspect very soon these 
“necessary nuisances” (ecological ex- 
perts) will be telling us about the “new 
runs of seals and sea lions” and how they 
are gradually making their way back to 
“normal former numbers.” 

—Woodrow J. Gifford, Long Beach, WA 
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Above right, Elmore 
Cannery workers wearing 
sparkling white gloves pack 
a special oval can with 
Sresb bright Columbia River 
Chinook salmon in 1944, 

At right, a snapshot view 
of the cannery and 
Sisbermen’s netracks, 
looking northeast toward 
Tongue Point. 





Once a bustling center of seafood 
activity, the walis are tumbling down 
at this bistoric Astoria landmark. 

Ai left, CRPA workers pack famous 
solid white “Bumble Bee” tuna into 
cans in the 1940s, considered by many 
to be the best in the industry. 





“A Puget Island Perspective” wy chris Doumit 


The events unfolding before our fishery on 
the Columbia River have the potential to dras- 
tically change the way we’re used to doing 
business. 

The pending listings of the spring and sum- 
mer/fall salmon under the Endangered Species 
Act is the latest and possibly the biggest issue 
to face us yet. If ever there was a time for the 
fishermen to stand up and be heard, it is now. 

As you know, the Northwest Power Plan- 
ning Council (NWPPC) has been working on 
its so-called regional approved recovery plan 
for some time. The publication 91-31 (phase 
2, amendments to the Columbia River Basin 
Fish & Wildlife Program) has been out since 
December. Among other things, this includes 
the council’s (NWPPC) recommendations for 
harvest. 
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Since December, it seems our fishery has 
been taken in by the NWPPC. We have all 
heard talk of a lease-off or buy-back situation, 
and how the council feels you should be com- 
pensated for your losses, (and you should). At 
a meeting last month in Astoria, you heard 
how the council feels everyone will have to 
give a little to help bring the fish back, and 
how concerned they are about the impacts the 
recovery plan might have on families and 
communities. You also heard from Mr. Angus 
Duncan of the council more than once, “Trust 
Me.” 

It seems to me one has to wonder whether 
or not we should be so quick to give the coun- 
cil’s recovery plan our stamp of approval. The 
members of the council may or may not have 
good intentions, but their job is to sell this 
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plan as a regional-backed and _ regional- 
supported plan. There is little doubt that to 
have the commercial fishing industry comply 
with the council’s recommendations is a great 
benefit to the council. The less noise we make 
the easier their job becomes, and the easier it 
will be for them to sell this plan to National 
Marine Fisheries. The less noise we make, the 
less you're liable to get if the lease buy-back 
becomes a reality. 

We have been told we will receive “no 
credit for past payment,” which means it 
doesn’t matter that you’ve already lost your 
May seasons, you've already lost your June 
seasons, August season, Blueback seasons, 
etc., all in all about 200 fishing days a year. I 
guess my question is why not? Why aren’t the 
fishermen receiving any credit for sacrifices 
already made? 


Continued on Page 27 
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Caterpillar strike over, union tells 
workers to go back to work 


PEORIA, Illinois — A bitter, five-month-long strike between 
Caterpillar Inc. and its nearly 13,000 employees has finally 
come to a close. 

Representatives from the United Auto Workers Union told 
striking workers to go back to work in mid-April and accept 
the latest offer from the company. 

When the company advertised for permanent replacement 
workers in local and regional newspapers in early April at 
hourly wages ranging from $16.12 to $17.85, response was so 
overwhelming that several of Illinois Bell’s transferring facili- 
ties in the area overloaded, causing delayed dial tones. 

“We totally underestimated the response,” said Cat spokes- 
man Bill Lane. 

Union representatives may have also underestimated the re- 
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sponse, as the move was a key turning point in the strike. Cat- 
erpillar told its workers all along that they must bite the bullet 
and accept an across-the-board average wage increase of 58 
cents and six years’ job security or they would be replaced. _ 

Now, some returning workers will also be asked to take ear- 
ly retirement in a downsizing move by the company. 

But the real bone of contention, union spokespeople say, was 
the health care benefit package the company offered — full 
coverage, but at reduced benefit levels and only at company- 
preferred hospitals and health care providers. 

At the East Peoria factory the past five months, strikers 
pounded on cars, spat on people who crossed picket lines and — 
shouted violent obscenities. Police say no arrests were made. 

Caterpillar is the world’s largest manufacturer of heavy 
earth-moving equipment and a major maker of marine diesel 
engines as well. 
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Astoria seafood center 
gets state grant 


ASTORIA — A proposed Seafood Con- 
sumer and Research Education Center 
has been given a shot in the arm with a 
$100,000 state grant from the Governor’s 
Strategic Reserve Fund. 

The money, which comes from the 
Oregon Lottery, will be used to cover 
preliminary costs of architectural and en- 
gineering services for phase one of the 
three-phase project, a new Astoria sea- 
food laboratory to be operated by Oregon 
State University. 

Construction target for the lab is spring 


1993, subject to approval of grants. 


The existing OSU lab in Astoria is too 
small to accommodate many students and 
large research projects, and also lacks 
state-of-the-art equipment. 

“Tt is our hope that a new and more ad- 
equate seafood laboratory in Astoria will 
be a key element to the successful com- 
pletion of the center, which will mean 
significant market development activity 
for the Oregon seafood industry, and pro- 
vide a year-round tourist attraction,” says 
Oregon Gov. Barbara Roberts. 

Phase two and three of the planned 
seafood center project, a non-profit con- 
sumer research/education complex and 
privately-developed conference center, 
are scheduled for a July 1994 opening. 

The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture awarded 
a $217,000 grant for the lab, with match- 
ing funds required. The governor’s fund 
grant will be used to match those dollars. 
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Anti-gillnet petition 


First, high-seas driftnets are much less discriminate than Columbia River 


gillnets, and catch an infinitely broader variety of fish species. These nets use a 
monofilament webbing which has been banned on the Columbia for years, and 
are more than 100 times longer than Columbia River gillnets and some 250 
times longer (and 30 feet deeper) than Bristol Bay gillnets. 


If this initiative debacle were to pass, coincidentally, only sportsfishermen 


would be permitted to take the prized Willamette River spring chinook salmon 
they want all to themselves. By disguising this initiative as a conservation 
move, the Schoenborn’s and their small group of supporters hope to hoodwink 
the voting public into thinking they’re actually going to make a difference in 
saving salmon if they vote “yes.” 


Since sportsmen catch about 30 percent of the total Willamette run, that 


means as many as 50,000 fish would go to waste every year with an estimated 
$2-2.5 million annual economic loss to commercial fisheries if this we to be 
approved. 


Join CRFPU and Salmon for All in doing all you can to stop this petition 
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Topside in District 5 


Kent Martin had repair work done on 
his gillnet boat “Flozzie.” Kent helped 
Arvid Blix fix up damage from an oil 
stove fire last fall. Kent woke up for low 
water, just about that time the oil over- 
flowed and caught his cabin on fire. Kent 
was able to put out the fire, but lost sever- 
al days fishing time before getting con- 
trols fixed up. 

Ray Pedersen fiberglassed his smelt 
boat, a wooden bowpicker “Red Heart.” 
The fiberglassing was done in January in 
his shop with Steve Burt, his trusty boat- 
puller, assisting. Before fiberglassing, the 
corking would come out and leak horri- 
bly. 

Smelt News: The run came in late but 
heavy, gillnetting was just getting started 
when a pilot run went into the Cowlitz. 
The price dropped from $35 to $17 a box 
and less within hours, causing the end of 
gillnetting. 

It appears the run was one of the larg- 
est smelt runs in past years. 

A meeting of fishermen and smelt buy- 
ers was held in Longview. Fishermen 
would like to hold the price firm through- 
out the season; the suggestion of having 
one broker handle all the smelt so buyers 
won’t undercut each other was made, but 
the idea appears dead as the buyers won’t 
agree to it. One buyer is paying his dip- 
pers $1 per box. 

As Blum wouldn’t let us fish, lotsa 
fishermen turned to pucker fishing. Guess 
a reel in the boat is out-of-fashion to the 
Washington Dept. of Fisheries. 

—Mark Laukkanen 
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Japanese finally agree to stop driftnetting, but it is true? 


With the wave of anti-Japanese senti- 
ment quickly growing in the United 
States, Japan is finally giving in to in- 
tense international pressures and will 
agree to cease all driftnet fishing on the 
high seas by the end of the year. 

The decision has clearly been taken 
with considerable resistance and reluc- 
tance in the land of the rising sun, but 
those in the know say that Japan had little 
choice but to comply with the United Na- 
tions’ demands. 

The Japanese failed to persuade the 
world that they could continue their squid 
operations without harming hundreds of 
other species in the process. 
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“The government has no alternative 
but to suspend driftnet fishing in view of 
the attitude of other countries towards Ja- 
pan,” says Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Taizo Watanaba. “It will have great im- 
pact on the fishermen... and the local 
economy,” he added. 

Japan, Taiwan and South Korea have 
the world’s largest high-seas driftnet 
fleets, but some European countries also 
participate, though the European Com- 
mission will soon ban them here as well. 

Pressure on Japan intensified with a 
1989 U.N. resolution calling for a mora- 
torium on all driftnet fishing after June, 
1992. Last August, the U.S. Senate 
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passed a bill banning the import of ma- 
rine products from nations which contin- 
ued driftnet fishing. 

Yasuo Takase, acting director of the 
Foreign Ministry’s fisheries division, said 
Japan would cut its driftnet capacity in 
half by June, and the other half by the 
end of the year. 

But some folks aren’t so sure this will 
actually happen, as Japan has been histor- 
ically clever at disguising their fleet to 
appear to be from another country while 
continuing fishing. 

“T wouldn’t trust them as far as I can 
throw them,” said one Washington com- 
mercial fisherman. 
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Indian fishing at Celilo Falls before The Dalles Dam was built in 1957. 





When Levi George died in November, the North- 
west lost a quiet but effective advocate for Native 
American fishing and water rights, 

George was chairman of the Yakima Indian’s Tri- 
bal Council. 

During last fall’s brief fishing season along the Co- 
lumbia, George talked about the continuing struggles 
over those issues. His comments testify to the hard- 
ship declining salmon runs have caused the Yakima 
people, as well as to the personal importance George 
placed on restoring those runs. 

George was camped on a grassy river bank near the 
tiny mill town of Bingen. The site, surrounded by 
poplars just starting to show their fall color, offered a 
view of the river and the hillsides of the Columbia 
Gorge. George was not fishing himself, due to recent 
surgery. He looked small and frail but seemed eager 
to talk. 

“T’ve been fishing all my life, here on the Colum- 
bia,” he said. “I started fishing at Celilo Falls...” 

In those days, fishing seasons stretched from April 
to late fall, as different salmon runs moved up the riv- 
er to spawn, including “jumbo” chinook and “blue- 
back” or sockeye salmon, 

The ancient fishing grounds at Celilo Falls were 
flooded in 1957, following completion of The Dalles 
Dam. The jumbo chinook are gone, their access to 








THE STORY OF A NATIVE AMERICAN FISHERMAN 


spawning grounds blocked by Grand Coulee Dam. 

And there has not been a commercial sockeye sea- 
son for several years, due to declining numbers. 

For thousands of years, salmon fishing has played a 
central role in the life of the tribes that now make up 
the Yakima Indian Nation. “The Yakima Nation is a 
fisherman people,” George explained. “They fished 
in the Columbia River and some of them, in the Yaki- 
ma River. There were plenty of fish, there were no 
dams, there was nothing to stop our salmon.” 

The fish were caught, preserved and used through- 
out the year as both a food source and an item to be 
bartered for other goods. 

“That was our livelihood,” he said. “Even before 
the money was ever introduced to the Indians, our 
people fished here and they dried them, made pemi- 
cans and cured them and every way they knew how to 
take care of our salmon. 

“And they traded with the other tribes. They load- 
ed up with salmon on the horses and took them to 
wherever they needed to go for other things like buf- 
falo hide and meat... It’s been a very important re- 
source to river people... and today we still depend on 
the salmon.” 

Since the building of the dams on the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers, however, fish runs have declined 
dramatically. Regulators have responded by whittling 
the commercial fishing season down to a few weeks 
in the fall. 

“Tt’s a sad situation for our people, the way it is to- 
day,” he said. George said many members of the Ya- 
kima Nation rely on salmon caught during the fall for 
food and income. But he predicted this year’s brief 
season would not be enough to tide people over for 
the winter. 

“We can’t really make a living the way the old peo- 
ple did. Some of the young generations have jobs and 
if they have two weeks vacation they’ll take it and 
come down to the river and do the best they can. And 
sometimes they make it, sometimes they don’t. 

“(But) a lot of our people aren’t employed, so it’s 
really tough for people that don’t have a job to go 
through with the few bucks they make, and some- 
limes it doesn’t reach the end of winter. They run out 

Please turn to page 31] 
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DOLLY DEMASE 1906-1991 


Longtime Astorian Dolly De- 
mase passed away Christmas Eve 
in Astoria. She was 85. 

Mrs. Demase was born in Seattle 
April 21, 1906 to Italian parents 
Frank Torrey and Vittoria Galini. 

Mrs. Demase married Vincent 
Demase, a commercial fisherman, 
March 31, 1922, in Tacoma. To- 
gether more than 57 years, Vincent 
passed away in 1979. The two 
lived in Seattle, then moved to Clif- 
ton before settling in Astoria. 

Mrs. Demase worked at several 
local canneries for many years, in- 
cluding Elmore Cannery and Cold 
Storage. She was well known as a 
traditional Italian cook. 

Surviving are two sons, Clarence 
V. Demase of Svensen, Jack De- 
mase of Astoria, and a daughter, 
Marie Chestnut of Seaside. Also 
surviving are ten grandchildren and 
fourteen great-grandchildren. 


CARL JOHNSON 1920-1992 


Carl A. “Bud” Johnson, a long- 
time Knappa-area resident, passed 
away February 9, at the age of 71. 

Bom the son of Carl and Agnes 
Imberg Johnson on August 28, 
1920, Mr. Johnson moved with his 
family to a farm in the Svensen 
area. He attended school in Knap- 
pa, Svensen and Brownsmead. He 
served the Navy in World War II. 

Mr. Johnson married Edna Kirk- 
hoffner on August 28, 1952. She 
passed away in 1989. 

Mr. Johnson was a Columbia 
River gillnetter, and fished in Bris- 
tol Bay, Alaska. He also worked as 
a pile buck, carpenter and farmer. 
He was a member of the Columbia 
River Fishermen’s Protective Un- 
ion and the Alaska Independent 
Fishermen’s Marketing Assn. 

Surviving are a sister, Betty 
Frankenstein of Sonora, California, 
and several nieces and nephews. 


WE SFOCK 


EVERYTHING 


TOU NEED. 


We know fishing. 


Bellingham 
(800) 426-8860 


Seattle 
(800) 647-2135 


FRANCIS WATTS 1918-1992 


Francis Watts, a lifelong Colum- 
bia River fisherman, passed away 
February 22. He was 73. 

Mr. Watts was born February 24, 
1918 to Frank Marion Watts and 
Agnes Grant. He was raised in the 
Knappa/Svensen area and graduat- 
ed from Knappa High School. He 
worked many years as a gillnetter 
on the Columbia and in Alaska. 

Mr. Watts married Louise Cos- 
mos on September 4, 1953, in Kel- 
so, Wash. She survives. 

Mr. Watts served in the U.S. 
Navy and the Merchant Marines in 
World War Il. He was a member 
of the Columbia River Fishermen’s 
Protective Union, the American Le- 
gion and the Merchant Marines. 

Surviving besides his wife are a 
daughter and son-in-law, Tamara 
and Ruel Mark of Portland, three 
sisters-in-law and numerous nieces, 
nephews and cousins. 












PAUL J. ESKO 1919-1992 


Lifelong Astoria resident Paul J. 
Esko passed away in Portland 
March 28 at the age of 72. 

Mr. Esko was bom in Astoria 
May 16, 1919, the son of Evald and 
Aini Foudila Esko. He attended As- 
toria schools, and also served in the 
U.S. Navy during World War II. 

He married Anne Karjala in 
1942. She died in 1954. His second 
wife, Velma, whom he married in 
1957, died in 1989. 

Mr. Esko was a lifelong Colum- 
bia River gillnetter, and also 
worked for CRPA in Alaska. He 
had remained an active fisherman, 
and had fished this past February. 

Surviving are four daughters, 
Marlene Hodges, Frisco, Texas, 
Sandra Heller, Milwaukie, Shirley 
Rosendahl, Astoria, and Linda 


Schooler of Soap Lake, Wash; a 
nephew, 11 grandchildren and 14 
great-grandchildren. 


Planned buoy swap 
has fishermen 
concerned 


The large navigational buoy on duty at 
the mouth of the Columbia River since 
September, 1979 may be replaced with a 
smaller one, the U.S. Coast Guard says. 

The 73-foot-high buoy, called “LNB” 
for short, is placed at 46 degrees, 11.5 
minutes north latitude and 124 degrees, 
10.9 minutes west longitude, at the en- 
trance to the third most treacherous bar in 
the world. Only six other buoys are in use 
in U.S. waters. 

Now, in a cost-cutting move, the Coast 
Guard wants to replace the navigational 
buoy with a unit that is less than half as 
high as the current model, yet does every- 
thing the larger buoy does. The proposed 
replacement will transmit a locator pulse 
to mariners on radar, and will have lights 
and a fog horn. 

The new LNB, which operates on solar 
batteries, would be cheaper to maintain, 
as the one currently in place runs on a 
diesel generator which needs frequent 
maintenance. “Because of the size, it 
needs to go into the yard to be serviced 
every two years,” says Lt. Dru Marsh of 
the Coast Guard’s 13th District Aids to 
Navigation and Waterway Management 
Branch in Seattle. 

Marsh estimates the new buoy would 
save the Coast Guard about $150,000 
over that two-year period, and that tough 
times justified the move. 

But commercial fishermen, as well as 
other seagoing mariners, fear the smaller 
buoy will be invisible on radar in foggy 
and stormy weather conditions. 

“When you get into the weather we 
have now with 22-foot swells and winds 
of 40 knots gusting to over 60, you don’t 
see small buoys. You lose them in radar,” 
says Capt. Geoffrey Stone, President of 
the Columbia River Bar Pilots. 

Often, Stone says, the shoreline isn’t 
clearly visible on radar, which makes 
buoy visibility all the more critical to ves- 
sels attempting to negotiate the bar. In 
this case, bigger is definitely better. 

Joe Easley, Executive Director of the 
Oregon Trawl Commission, agrees. “We 
think a chance for an accident or collision 
would escalate with a smaller buoy,” he 
says. 

The Coast Guard, at this writing, is ac- 
cepting public comment. 





Sport season closes four days early 


Most of the 4,400 salmon landed were 
bound for the Willamette, the Cowlitz, 
Lewis and Sandy Rivers, yet the season 
was ended to protect endangered chinook 


The sport fishing season on the Lower 
Columbia River was also cut short this 
year, as anglers snagged only about 4,400 
chinook salmon after catching some 


34,000 last year, their best catch ever. bound for Snake River spawning 
The 1992 recreational season was grounds. The season was originally 
stopped short by the Columbia River scheduled to end March 31. 


“If we don’t take these actions, you 
might not be able to fish in the mainstem 
for a long time,” said Fisher. 

Sport anglers caught about 1,000 up- 
river-bound fish, some 1.4 percent of the 
projected total chinook run this season. 
The catch quota was set at 1,360 chinook, 
or 1.9 percent of the upriver run. 


Compact at midnight Friday, March 27, 
as Oregon Dept. of Fish and Wildlife Di- 
rector Randy Fisher and Washington 
Dept. of Fisheries Director Joe Blum 
feared the 1.9 percent catch quota of up- 
river chinook allotted for the season 
would be exceeded if four more days of 
fishing were allowed. 
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“WE’RE NUMBER 1 ON 2 STREET” 
ASTORIA, OREGON 325-0033 


Fenton and Jill Stokeld, your Hosts 
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WEST COAST 
PROPELLER 
SERVICE 


of Warrenton, Oregon 


Hi-Torque Propellers, the Captain's Choice! 
Certified & Authorized factory Repair Station 
Propellers & Shafts our specialty 
Welding — Machine Shop 


John Kalander, Owner 827 NE Harbor Street (503) 861-1483 


Now two locations to serve you: Warrenton and Homer, Alaska! 
41871 Kachemak Dr. Homer, Alaska 99603 (907) 235-3737 








Td Perspective 


We are in a unique situation. Practical- 
ly every other industry affected under the 
recovery plan has been enhanced or actu- 
ally created because of the hydro-electric 
system on the river. While, along with 
the fish, only our industry had gone 
downhill with the development of the 
dams. 

Now we are told we must do our part 
and give some more. I believe the fisher- 
men have always done their part, and 
then some. The fishing industry has 
fought more than their share of battles on 
behalf of the fish, only to lose because of 
big money, big power and big govern- 
ment. 

Records in the Union office and old 
CRPA newsletters describe the push by 
fishermen for fish ladders at Bonneville 
Dam. 

Despite their success at Bonneville, 
three years later Grand Coulee was built 
without any fish ladders at all. From 1953 
to 1963, six more mainstem Columbia 
dams were built. 

In 1964, the June hogs and your sum- 
mer season were gone forever. This is 
just one example of the kind of sacrifices 
we’ve already made. 

Fifty years ago industry leaders pre- 
dicted the slow death of our fishery if the 
dams were built and operated as planned. 
It was a conscious trade-off at that time. 
The fish along with the fishing industry 
for cheap power. Given that, how can we 
be expected to settle for mitigation on the 
small portion of the fishery we have left? 

Whether you’re talking about losing a 
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“Shoes for the entire family” 


Fishing boots & shoes 
featuring 


BF Goodrich X-tuffs 
made in USA - sizes 6-13 


“Romeos” sizes 6-14 
Narrow—medium—wide—X-wide 


239 14th Street, Astoria 
325-3972 


percentage of your fall or winter season 
now, or losing your summer season in 
1964, the cause is still the same. Only 
now, as a result of the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act, is some kind of action required. 
I believe any recovery plan and/or mitiga- 
tion scheme should consider the cause 
and the effect it’s had on us, then and 
now, and be applied accordingly. 

There are a lot of uncertainties now. 
By the time this magazine is delivered, 
the listings may have already been made. 
In a worst-case scenario, the Snake River 
Falls may have been listed endangered. If 
this is so, I think it’s all the more reason 
for us to be heard. The powers that be, 
and more important the general public, 
must know about the battles we’ve 
waged, not only on behalf of ourselves, 
but for the fish as well. 

As fishermen, we are definitely at a 
crossroad. As businessmen, we’ve got to 
be familiar with the issues and we’ve got 
to be prepared to make decisions on im- 
portant questions ahead. 

Finally, if you’ve got something to say, 
say it. If you’ve got an idea or opinion, 
express it. Call Jack or Bill at the Union 
office, call Bob Eaton or any of the board 
members at Salmon for All. You’ve got 
to let these people know what you think. 

As I said in the beginning, if ever there 
was a time for the fishermen to stand up 
and be heard, it is now! 


Chris Doumit is Second Vice President 
of the Columbia River Fishermen's 
Protective Union 





‘ Planning a 
Wedding? 


Image Designworks offers a complete line 
of traditional and contemporary 
invitations, announcements and accessories 
with special touches to make your day 
even more memorable. Browse 
through our selection of styles and designs 
in the comfort of your home. 


Call us now at 325-1264 
SERVING THE NORTH COAST SINCE 1987 











DeL 
MARINE 
SERVICE 


RICHARD LINDSTROM 
Marine Mechanic 
25 years experience 


on commercial & 
pleasure boats 


Route 2, Box 161, Astoria 
Call 325-5636 after 6 





GILLNETTERS 


Try our new Columbia River 2-strand 
Super Strong Netting 
Call or write for samples and price list 
We also feature: 


FIRST-QUALITY AMIKAN BRAND JAPANESE-MADE GILLNETTING 
(ordered to your specifications) 
SAMSON and SCOTIA LEADLINES & CORKLINES 
Brownell and First Washington twines 
Vinecon and Carlon floats — Baylet survival suits 


We do sell gear for less! 


JOVANOVICH SUPPLY CO. 


15636 DES MOINES WY. SO. SEATTLE, WA 98148 
(206) 242-9399 (206) 243-5991 
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Ferrell’s 


urger Basket 


FRIDAY 
FISH DINNER 


2 for $3.95 


(Fridays only) 
Larry & Carolyn Ferrell 


Astoria 325-4240 
Open Ill am — 9 pm 


FISHERMEN'S 
NORTH 
COAST 
DINING 
GUIDE 
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Pizza 


We Deliver! 
CALL 325—4927 


We now bave Fried Chicken 
& “Mojo” Potatoes! 
Open 3 pm to 10 pm weekdays 
3 pm to 11 pm Fri-Sat 
212 8th Street Astoria 
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Storvmy’s 


Finest in Steaks ¥/ Freshest in Seafood 





Tuesday Night Mexican Buffet 
Thursday Night Buffet 
Saturday Night Prime Rib 2 for $16.95 


Fabulous Fettucine 
Mention this ad and get a 10% discount! 
1040 Commercial, Astoria 325-7933 
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The Brass Rail 
Lp 


(n the heart of Downtown Astoria 


Full-service Bar 
Restaurant open 6 am to 2:30 am 
Banauet Facilities 
Wayne Viuhkola, prop. 1105 Commercial 325-5852 
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PIZZA PARLOR 
“Hard to find, but worth the time” 


— Pizza made from Scratch — 
¢ Eat Here or Take Out 
e FREE DELIVERY 
¢ Salad Bar with 35 Items 
¢ Deli & Sub Sandwiches 
¢ Lunch Buffet 

* Wednesday Nite Dinner Buffet 
Italian Dinners * Beer & Wine 


Sun-Thur 11-11, Fri-Sat till 12 
Order ahead for pick-up 
325-2855 
620 Olney, Astoria 
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Serving Fishermen since 1916 
Featuring 
¢Fresh seafoods 
Steaks fit for a king 
¢ Homemade pies 
¢ Cocktails 
Corner of 12th & Marine Drive 
Astoria 325-5762 
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¥ RED LION INN. 


ASTORIA 


Seafare Restaurant and Lounge 


Winter Hours: Dining Room open 5 to 10 pm, Mon-Sat 
Sunday 9 am to 2 pm, Dinner 5 to 9 pm 


Coffee Garden opens at 6 am everyday 
Live Entertainment 6 nights a week 





400 Industry Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


503/325-7373 
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Full-service 
Family Restaurant 


The best waitresses 
Generous portions 
Top quality food 





12 West Marine Drive, Astoria 
325-5286 


Winter hours: Sun-Thurs 6 am to 9 pm; Fri-Sat 6 am to 10 pm 
Summer hours: 6 am to 10 pm seven days a week 
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Shamotawa Fele's 


"Duck Inn™ 


RESTAURANT 
Open at 7 am everyday Seggling teats ~ Fresh Leaflood 
IC In downtown Skamokawa, Wash. 206/795-3655 
728-2626 
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Enjoy waterfront dining 
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FEED STORE 
RESTAURANT 
& LOUNGE 


Food served from 7 am to 10 pm 


t 


Bill and Madonna Pitman 


Foot of Eleventh Street 
Astoria 325-0279 
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PANCAKE 


35 Varieties of Breakfast 
Steaks — Seafoods 
Banquet & Meeting rooms available 
Call 325-3144 or 738-7243 
146 West Bond, Astoria 
232 Broadway, Seaside 
Open 24 hours, summer months 
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Protect your resource 
...join CRFPU! 


Like most organizations, we depend 
upon membership dues to keep us afloat. 
We can’t make a difference if we are not 
represented. CRFPU is your union — 
and we need and deserve your support. 

Why not join us in 1992 and help keep 
our union strong! Together we can stand 
united against the elements. Annual dues 
are just $150 and can be paid in install- 
ments. Also attend our meetings — we 
need opinions! Join CRFPU today ! 


YES! Pll join! 


Name 
Address 





zip 


Mail $150 for one-year membership 
to: 322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


It’s time for snag dues! 


Fishermen from Tongue Point to the 
bar are needed to contribute $50.00 (tax 
deductible) for snag dues to keep the low- 
er Columbia free of snags. 

We can’t do it without you! We have 
three. 110-fathom floater snag nets, two 
38-feet deep and one 40-feet deep, availa- 
ble to any contributor who wants to get a 
gang together. Diver fees are $225 for six 
hours, paid from the snag fund. 


YES! Ill help! 


Name 
Address 














zip 
Mail $50 for lower Columbia River 


snag dues to: 322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Fishermen contributing receive a boat 
window sticker and receipt 


— Your help is appreciated — 








The dammed Columbia continued 


into the Entiat was on June 22. On July 9 the first blueback was liberated into 
Lake Wenatchee, and on July 15 the first load of this species was dispatched at 
Lake Osoyoos. On July 18, the Wenatchee River received its first load of fish. 

The fish appeared satisfied to remain in the streams and lakes where they were 
placed, and, as they became sexually mature, they scattered over the gravelly areas 
of the streams and spawned. 

The mortality of the fish in the hauling operation was exceedingly low. The 
mortality of the fish in the streams before spawning was that which could be ex- 
pected under normal conditions, with the exception of the Entiat River, where 
some loss occurred due to a bacterial infection. 

The longest fish haul from Rock Island was to Lake Osoyoos, a distance of ap- 
proximately 151 miles. The lengths of the other hauls varied from 55 to 60 miles. 

The number of chinook salmon and steelhead hauled from May 1 to December 
9, inclusive, is as follows: 11,206 chinook, 19,591 blueback, 5427 steelhead and 
13 silvers, for a total of 36,237 food and game fish salvaged during the season of 
1939. 


FISHERMEN! 


When you retire, we can make sure you miss the job 
more than you miss the paycheck 


Social Security has certainly seen better times. And who knows 
what the future will bring. I can show you how to plan for a 
secure financial future with or without Social Security. 
Call today for all the details. 


U.S. Post Office Bldg, Rm. 121 
Astoria, Oregon 
325-7991, 1-800-234-7991 


= Edward D. Jones & Co.°® 
ak & 


Member New York Stock Exchange, Inc. 
Member Securities Investor Protection Corporation 


George House 


IPC 
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Terry Hahn Auto Parts, Inc. 


1092 Marine Drive, Astoria 325-5421 Toll free USA 1-800-359-0994 
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Native American 


of money around Christmastime or January. 
And from then on it’s a really tough strug- 
me. 

In addition to the dams, George pointed 
to irrigation, overfishing in the ocean and 
downriver, habitat destruction and clearcut- 
ling near spawning streams as causes of the 
salmon’s decline. To protect fish and other 
wildlife, the Yakima Nation practices selec- 
tive logging on its sizable timber lands on 
Mt. Adams’ eastern slopes. Federal offi- 
cials have studied those lands as a possible 
model of how logging and spotted owls can 
coexist. 

“In this land, the Creator created many 
things. Animals, birds, fish in the river. 
And it all has its purposes. Like my dad 
used to say, ‘In this land is everything for 
everything.” 

George blamed “greed for the money” 
for “wiping out” many of the Northwest’s 
natural riches. But he also worried about 
growing pressure within the Yakima Nation 
itself to harvest resources at a faster than re- 
newable rate. He talked of conflict between 
some of the younger tribe members, con- 


_ cerned about making a living and support- 
_ ing families, and the few remaining elders. 


George acknowledged that current sal- 


- mon runs are not large enough to substan- 
_ tially increase the catch for his people. He 
_ said the tribe is working to increase runs 


through habitat and hatchery improve- 
_ ments. 


“All I do is just worry about my people,” 


_ George said. 


—Kirk Johnson, “The Changing North- 
west,” a newsletter of the University of 
Washington Graduate School 
of Public Affairs 


Al Hubta 


MARINE SURVEYOR 


40 years experience 
25 years with federal 
government 


STEEL / FIBERGLASS 
ALUMINUM / WOOD 
HULLS / MACHINERY 
Ultrasonic metal thickness 
readings 
Lube oil samples 
Fiberglass analysis 
Route 6, Box 1015 
Astoria, OR 97103 
phone Knappa 458-6341 




















OCEAN FOODS OF ASTORIA INC. 


FRESH AND FROZEN SEAFOOD 
BUYER AND PROCESSOR 
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SALMON FOR ALL 
MEMBER 


BULK FLAKE ICE 
SALES 












FOOT OF NINTH STREET, ASTORIA OR 97103 
503/325-2421 FAX 325-1770 


OTHER LOCATIONS: NEWPORT, CHARLESTON AND 
CHINOOK, WA 






The Northwest’s Largest Independent Tire Dealer 


McCALL 
TIRE CENTER 


Warrenton & Seaside 


Serving you 8 am till 6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am till 5 pm Saturday 


1167 SE Marlin Ave, Warrenton 861-3252 
2155 South Holladay, Seaside 738-9243 
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CITY LUMBER 


HOME FURNISHINGS COMPANY 


The Lower Columbia’s 
largest Home Furnishings 


Store 2142 Commercial 


Astoria, OR 97103 
325-4511 


1011 Ninth Avenue 
Seaside, OR 97138 
738-3381 


La-Z-Boy » Lane » RCA 


Whirlpool « Mitsubishi 
Fisher * Hitachi » Amana * Hoover 
Toshiba * JVC » Panasonic 
Jenn-Air * KitchenAid 


Furniture » Appliances 
TV & Video « Stereo » Service 


1535 CommercialeAstoria 325-4947 


The National Marine Fisheries Service 
is looking into a request from an Oregon 
fisherman who says that white sturgeon 
in the Columbia River above The Dalles 
are in need of protection from the Endan- 
gered Species Act. 

The 200-million-year-old white stur- 
geon, which dates back to prehistoric 
times, is losing its long battle with hydro- 
electric dams on the Columbia. Unlike 
salmon and steelhead, sturgeon cannot 
negotiate fish ladders, and dams have 
been taking a heavy toll on the shark-like 
species for years. 

Jack White, a sports fisherman from 
Rufus, Ore., has asked for the halting of 
all fishing for white sturgeon on a stretch 
of the Columbia from The Dalles dam to 
the Priest Rapids Dam near Desert Aire, 
Wash., as well as a portion of the Snake 
River to Ice Harbor Dam near Pasco, 
Wash. 

“We have officially received the re- 
quest and we will take it as a serious peti- 
tion,” said Rollie Schmitten, NMFS re- 
gional director in Seattle. 

The National Oceanic and Atmospher- 
ic Administration, which oversees the 
NMBFS, is expected to decide soon if the 
petition “presents substantial scientific or 
commercial information indicating the 
petitioned action— in this case stopping 
all the fishing and having a four-year 





Fisheries Service: Sturgeon decision should come soon 


study — may be warranted.” 

Sturgeon fisheries on the Columbia be- 
tween Bonneville and McNary dams in- 
clude treaty (Indian) commercial, treaty 
subsistence and nontreaty recreational, 
but White says it’s the tribal fishermen in 
this area that are doing the biggest part of 
the damage. 

Female sturgeon don’t mature and 
spawn until they reach 15-20 years of age 
and more than five feet long, which is 
why adults are protected by a four-foot 
minimum and a six-foot maximum size 
restriction currently in place. Any fish 
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not in that range must be thrown back. 

“Frankly, even the scientists don’t 
know an awful lot about the fish. There 
have been limited studies. We don’t 
know for certain even the population of 
sturgeon in the Columbia River. It 
wasn’t until last year that we even proved 
they spawn in the Columbia,” said 
Schmitten. 

The Lower Columbia sturgeon fishery, 
which includes nontreaty sport and com- 
mercial, has traditionally been a lopsided 
affair, with sports fishermen getting the 
biggest share of the catch. 
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_ Beware of those propeller 
spurs — 


San eee @grimae.. eT i 


Sports fishermen have a 
new toy on the market. 
Called “Spurs,” this accessory can rip gap- 


_ ing holes in anything that gets in its path. 
_ Spurs are actually sharp, razor-like cutting 


blades that, when fitted around the propeller 
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shaft just forward of the prop, can do serious 
damage to fishing nets. 

The blades shred ropes, lines or nets as the 
propeller rotates and draws them around the 
shaft, denying a possibly disabling foothold, 
but not doing much for whatever was in the 
wheel. 
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Disease will be costly for 
B.C. fish farms — Fish farmers 
in British Columbia are facing a virulent 
strain of infectious leukemia which is attack- 
ing young chinook salmon being reared in 
pens at Quadra Island, as well as Sechelt and 
other areas off the west coast of Vancouver 
Island. 

Fish biologists say the outbreak of the ma- 
rine anemia could do $15 million worth of 
damage to the $100 million fish ranching in- 
dustry in British Columbia. 

It is not known for sure what caused the 
strain, but Ronald Geneitz, spokesperson for 
the Department of Fisheries in Vancouver, 
suggests that the stress of too many fish in the 
pen could well have been a contributing fac- 
tor. 

“Overcrowding is a likely cause,” Geneitz 
said. Fish farmers typically try to rear as 
many fish as possible in the limited space of 
the pen, a situation that does not occur in the 
wild. 

Plankton blooms caused by the Fraser Riv- 
er outflow runoff also helped the disease get a 
foothold, Geneitz says. 

The leukemia shouldn’t affect the wild sal- 
mon stocks, he says, as an experiment con- 
ducted by biologists which intermixed infect- 
ed and healthy fish showed no evidence of 
transmission of the disease to the healthy 
stocks. 

Washington’s Minter Creek Hatchery ex- 
perienced a similar outbreak of disease in 
1984, with serious losses to its Atlantic sal- 
mon stock. Although scientists studying that 
situation were unable to determine if the dis- 
ease was Viral or parasitic, Geneitz says Ca- 
nadians are 95 percent certain their problem 
is caused by a virus. 

Anemic fish are not plentiful in the wild, as 
they are quickly noticeable by their whitish 
appearance and are taken by predators. 
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New Gear: Weatherproof solar net buoy lights the way 


Most Columbia River Gillnetters know 
what it’s like to be in a hurry to lay out 
the net and you can’t get the buoy to 
light. 

A new completely weatherproof, solar- 
powered light buoy, invented by an Alas- 
ka commercial fisherman, can help fisher- 
men keep a watchful eye on their valua- 
ble nets at night. 

The buoy, which costs about $150, fea- 
tures a unique solar panel which charges 
nickel-cadmium batteries. The rechargea- 
ble batteries last about three years before 
needing to be replaced. 

An automatic photocell activates a 
high-intensity bulb at dusk, and the visi- 
ble beam is more than ten times as bright 
as a conventional alkaline-battery buoy. 

“Tt really does makes a difference, es- 
pecially in stormy weather, and at night,” 
says one Kodiak fisherman. 

Brett Dunbar, a 23-year-old Beaverton, 
Ore. man, has invented the patented new 
buoy, which is the only solar-powered 
unit on the market. Other light buoys 
available, Dunbar says, can’t compare 
with his maintenance-free design, and are 
much more prone to short-circuits. 

When it’s sunny, the cadmium cell 
needs only six hours of recharging time to 
provide more than 16 hours of available 
light. 

The light unit, threaded into the top of 
a thick plastic cylinder which sits atop of 
the actual buoy, has a convex lens which 
allows the cell to recharge regardless of 
what angle the buoy floats. 
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Clatsop College offers marine safety training 


ASTORIA — A new Coast Guard-approved marine safety training program is 
now underway at Clatsop Community College. 

The program is designed to help commercial fishermen in both Oregon and 
Washington meet the new Fishing Vessel Safety Act requirements, which in- 
clude training in first aid, CPR, cold-water survival, emergency preparations 
and marine fire-fighting, as well as other procedures and precautions. 

CCC was recently awarded a $145,000 grant from Oregon State University’s 
Sea Grant Program to fund the courses over the next two years, according to 
Pat Killion, marine technology instructor at the college. U.S. Coast Guard ap- 
proval of the coursework came in 1991, which allowed for expanded efforts, 
Killion says. 

Clatsop offers the 5-day, 40-hour training course at various points along the 
Oregon coast. For more information about the program schedule, call CCC at 
(503) 325-0910. 
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Once-rare bird now feasting 


3s 


Turner. But, the increasing numbers of the bird have given 
on endangered salmon wildlife officials something to scratch their heads about. 
An unusual bird that was once headed for extinction is now “In one documented case in Utah, the cormorant’s take of 


feasting on threatened Northwest salmon, say federal wildlife trout far exceeded the angler’s catch,” Turner added. 


Officials. 

The double-crested cormorant, a freshwater diving duck, is 
said to have developed quite an appetite for juvenile salmon 
trying to work their way through the already treacherous waters 
to the Pacific, according to John Turner, a spokesperson for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The cormorant, now a common sight throughout the Oregon 
and southern Washington coastlines, is protected under the fed- 
eral Migratory Bird Treaty Act and cannot be harmed. That 
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means sportsmen and commercial fishermen alike are at the : No) 
mercy of the flying predator. oS ye 
“The double-crested cormorant represents one of the most N 


ironic wildlife success stories in the past quarter century,” says 
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Now it’s “Save the Manatee!” 


FORT LAUDERDALE, Florida — They say Save the 
Dolphins, Save the Sea Lions, but what about the Mana- 
tee? Since 1974, more than 1,800 of these gentle mam- 
mals, which have few known predators, have died in the 
state of Florida alone, and experts say there’s only about 
1,500 now remaining. 

The culprits? Sports fishermen. Manatees swim and 
feed near the surface of the water in shallow sea grass 
beds, and recreational fishermen and speedboaters (and 
their propellers) are taking their toll. 

“It’s just not a good situation down here,” says Robin 
Soames of the Florida Game Commission, which is begin- 
ning to enforce special low-speed refuge and off-limits re- 
stricted areas where Manatees are known to frequent. 

In 1991 alone, some 170 Manatee deaths were reported 
in Florida, with more than one-third resulting from recrea- 
tional boating collisions. 
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